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Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 

That it do singe yourself: we may outrun, 

By violent swiftness, that which we run at, 

And lose by overrunning. Know you not, 

The fire that mounts the liquor till’t run o'er, 

In seeming t’ augment it wastes it? Be advised. 
-Kinc Henry VIII 

“aD 


HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 

From October to July. 

at 8:15 oclock, 
4:00 oclock. 


Every Saturday evening 
and every Sunday afternoon at 


MarsHaty Brpwe tt, Organist 
<@ D 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute wili be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men ed women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecie Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 
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BON JOUR, ANTHONY EDEN! 


The star of Captain Robert Anthony Eden is 
steadily rising in the refulgent heights of British 
statesmanship, and in the fullness of time the 
admiring world will look to see him prime 
minister. With a background of English educa- 
tion at its best, and a fine training in the tradi- 
tions of British diplomacy, Mr. Eden has already 
become a seasnialine figure in the realm of inter- 
national politics. He has pinned his faith upon 
the capacity of the League of Nations to function, 
as it was intended to do, against the irritations 
of those who are always ready to ‘‘cry ‘Havoc,’ 
and let slip the dogs of war’’; and more than once 
belligerent passion has yielded to his calm per- 
suasion for the compromises of peace. He knows 
the horrors of aa strife from bearing a part of 
it, and his friends hope that he will be able to 
engraft in the conscience of Europe, each country 
for itself, a resolve which is rapidly growing in 
America, that no youth shall ever again be sub- 
jected to the inexcusable indignities of war. 


HANGING A LEXICOGRAPHER 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 


In your “Bon Jour’’ greeting to Dr. O. E. 


Jennings upon his work as one of the editors of 


Webster's new dictionary, you say: ‘‘Despite the 
fact that one of the world’ s most famous lexi- 
cographers was hanged, we are proud that Dr. 


Jennings has been placed in the noble company 


of word-book makers . . . .'". Who was the world- 
famous lexicographer and why was he hanged? 
-Vincent GERARD 


Eugene Aram. As this inquiry has come also 
from many other readers we will venture to make 
a brief note about him. He was (1704-59) an 
English scholar of high rank, but more famous as 
the murderer in Tom Hood's ‘‘Dream of Eugene 
Aram,”’ and again as the hero in Bulwer-Lytton's 
novel, ‘Eugene Aram." After a period of teach- 
ing he settled at Knaresborough where he re- 
mained as schoolmaster until 1745. In that year 
Daniel Clark, an intimate friend of Aram, after 
obtaining a considerable quantity of goods on 
credit from the local tradesmen, suddenly dis- 
appeared. Suspicion of being concerned in this 
swindling transaction fell upon Aram, and on 
a search of his garden some of the goods were 
found there, but as there was not sufficient evi- 
dence to convict him of any crime he was dis- 
charged, and he soon after set out for London, 
leaving his wife behind, and later occupied teach- 
ing positions in several schools in England. 
While at these tasks he wrote ‘‘A Comparative 
Lexicon of the English, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and Celtic Languages,’’ and was the first scholar 
to note the affinity of the Celtic language to the 
other languages of Europe; and he completely 
overthrew the then accepted belief that Latin 
was derived from Greek. Again, he was suc- 
cessful in maintaining the Indo-European char- 
acter of the Celtic language. 

But he was not destined to live in honor as the 
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WATER COLORS BY 


ISAAC GRUNEWALD 


By DorotHy KANTNER 


[Miss Kantner’s interest in art is rather natural since her grandfather was George Hetzel (1826-99), 
a distinguished landscape painter, who is represented in the permanent collection of the Carnegie 
Institute, and her mother is Lila Hetzel, an artist of ability. A graduate of the Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie College in 1928, she was a member for a time of the staff of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
She has assisted in presenting the facts of the Carnegie Internationals to the public since 1929.] 


CALM BEFORE STORM, ZARAUS 


oe the New Year and open- 
ing almost simultaneously with 
the Malcolm Parcell Exhibition in the 
galleries of the Carnegie Institute, is the 
Exhibition of Water Colors by Isaac 
Griinewald, famous Swedish artist. 
Painted for the most part while travel- 
ing through Spain, France, and Italy, 
Mr. Griinewald’s fifty large water 
colors represent Provence, Biarritz, 
Malaga, and other equally romantic 
districts in all the brilliance one feels 
they must possess. Colorful flowers, 
sparkling seas, luxuriant foliage, and 
old stucco buildings have nia their 
appeal to Griinewald, who revels in the 
color offered by the southern European 
countryside. Glowing, possibly to the 


point of exaggeration, the colors never 
clash and one is swept along by pure 
delight in the vigor and harmony so 
skillfully combined by the artist. 
There are two distinct classes of 
painting in this exhibition—one super- 
ficially gay, fantastic, and graceful with 
the effectiveness of a Japanese print; the 
other earthy, warm, and essentially 
realistic. ‘“‘The Beach of Biarritz” 
comes under the first classification. It 
is sketchily executed but carefully 
planned. The beach tents form a pat- 
tern across the painting while the airy 
little figures of bathers, unimportant in 
themselves, form a background that is 
decorative but lacks depth or reality. 
One senses both the love of the dramatic 
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THE HAND ORGAN, CADIZ 


and the flair for decorative effect which 
are inherent qualities of Griinewald’s 
art. Nor is he a novice at this type of 
work, for in 1920 he designed the cos- 
tumes and setting for the opera ‘‘Samson 
and Delilah,"” which was being pro- 
duced at that time in Stockholm. 

On the contrary, “‘Glowing Earth, 
Malaga,’ and ‘Dawn, Granada,”’ are 
rich with the heavy 
colors of warm soil, 
verdant fields, and 
brilliant sunlight. 
In the Granada 
landscape the plac- 
ing of fields, patches 
of wood, moun- 
tains, sky, village, 
and road gives the 
painting the rich- 
ness and depth of an 
old tapestry. Colors 
meet and blend. 
There is vitality 
and an appeal to 
the senses in these 
landscapes. 

Griinewald is 
thoroughly familiar 
with nature. He is 
sensitive to all the 


aspects and changes 
of the colorful 
countries he so 
vividly portrays. 
‘Morning, Roque- 
brune,’’ with its 
varied shades of 
blue, has all the 
atmosphere of early 
dawn in a tropical 
country. The gray- 
blue sky, the green 
palms, the blue 
shadows on the 
hills, all are hushed 
and low in tone ex- 
cept the walls of 
the old building 
which reflect the 
first beams of the 
rising sun. One 
moment more and 
one. feels that the gleaming sunlight 
will pour over the countryside to dispel 
the blue mists and to bring out the 
vivid greens of the foliage. Here, too, 
Griinewald employs his sense of the 
dramatic. He crystallizes the mood of 
the locality. In ‘‘Calm before Storm, 
Zaraus”’ he has done the same thing. 
With his unerring skill he has captured 


SUN AND SHADOW, ROQUEBRUNE 
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that peculiar pause preceding a storm, 
when the country is hushed and ex- 
pectant, when the farthest horizon has 
a distinct outline and each cliff stands 
out separately against the sky. Every- 
thing is waiting. How so indefinable a 
feeling as that can be reproduced in 
water color is difficult to explain, but 
Griinewald has done it. 

‘The Blue Boat, Collioure,’’ is chiefly 
a study in color harmony. Against the 
gray-brown tower, the dull mauve sky, 
and the mirrorlike surface of the water, 
the little blue craft immediately centers 
the interest, yet invites the eye to 
travel agreeably from one color to 
another. Here, again, Griinewald’s 
sense of rhythm has bound the picture 
into a harmonious whole. 

The life of Isaac Griinewald is an in- 
teresting one which unfolds naturally 
and logically. His position today as the 
foremost artist in Sweden has not been 
a meteoric achievement, but the result 
of long, constant application. Born 
September 2, 1889, of Swedish and 
Oriental origin, he played in the ghetto 
with the other children of Stockholm. 


His parents were immigrated Jews. 
Through his mother’s ambition and the 
help of relatives both he and his older 
brother attended Katarina College. At 
a very eatly age he showed a decided 


love for form and color. His artistic 
tendency was immediately observed by 
Olaf Sorling, well-known draftsman 
and member of the Academy of Belles 
Lettres. At the age of fourteen Griine- 
wald heard of a school that the Society 
of Artists planned to open. Taking some 
of his best sketches, he applied for 
entrance and was finally admitted. He 
remained there for three years where he 
was taught by Karl Nordstrom, the 
teacher whom he later said had made 
the greatest impression upon him. 

In 1908, accompanied by Einar Jolin, 
Griinewald went to Paris. He was de- 
lighted with the companionship of his 
contemporaries and his proximity to the 
work of the old masters. At that time 
Henri-Matisse was interested in the 
monumental and decorative phases of 


art. Griinewald promptly enrolled in 
these classes. He proved a receptive 
pupil, showing great aptitude for that 
type of work, but his own strength and 
latent talent prevented him from be- 
coming too greatly influenced by 
Matisse’s style. 

In 1909 at the Young Peoples Exhibi- 
tion Griinewald attracted a great deal of 
attention through his work. The fol- 
lowing three years were filled with 


THE PAPER HAT, ALASSIO 


further study and frequent exhibitions, 
each of which added to his rapidly 
growing reputation. In 1914 he rented 
a studio overlooking the business sec- 
tion of Stockholm. He was now an 
established member of the foremost 
group of young artists of that city. 
Popular, alert, and gregarious, people 
were attracted to him by his art and his 
personality. 

During the World War he painted 
several decorative canvases. Until that 
time oil painting had been his principal 
medium. He now experimented in 
stage decoration and monumental de- 
sign. His work for ‘Samson and 
Delilah,’’ previously mentioned, won 
him immediate recognition in Sweden 
as the foremost contributor to Swedish 
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national art. After the War his travels 
took him into Italy, Spain, and France, 
where he interpreted the beauty and 
atmosphere of the southern landscape 
in a manner totally unexpected from a 
northern artist. 

Separate exhibitions in Stockholm in 
1925, 1930, and 1934 further established 
his claim to distinction. Two monu- 
mental decorations in the Concert Hall 
in 1926 and the Match Palace in 1928 
brought him national acclaim. In 1932 
he was made professor of art in the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Stockholm. 

Like so many of his contemporary 


fellow artists of Sweden, he made his 
initial appearance in the United States 
in a Carnegie International. His first 
showing was in 1926. Visitors to the 
1934 International will recall his two 
paintings, “‘Amaryllis,’’ and ‘‘Por- 
trait of Countess Ellen Douglas’ in the 
Swedish section of the Exhibition. Last 
spring seven of his drawings for stage 
settings and eleven costume designs 
were shown at the Carnegie Institute in 
the Theater Art International Exhibi- 
tion. 

The Exhibition of Griinewald Water 
Colors will remain until February 17. 


TALKING BOOKS 


By Atma Ran 


DALL 


Head of the Division for the Blind, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


Tue new talking 
books now being 
displayed by the 
Library's Di- 
vision for the 
Blind bring the 
enjoyment of 
books within 
reach of the 
hosts of blind 
people who have 
not mastered the 
slow and irksome 
method of finger reading. 

These talking books are records of 
the familiar disc type, twelve inches in 
diameter, each side containing record- 
ings which take eighteen to twenty 
minutes to play. Although the neces- 
sary changes and the adaptations of the 
original talking machine have required 
much research, the machine on which 
the records are reproduced still resembles 
in appearance the phonograph of every- 
day use. 

Prophecy is usually dangerous but it 
appears reasonable to believe that the 
talking book may revolutionize read- 


ing methods for the blind. Statistics 
show that three fourths of the blind 
have never learned to read the embossed 
books provided for them. This re- 
grettably high percentage is due to the 
fact that more than two thirds of all 
blindness occurs in adult life, when 
capacity to learn is lowered. Com- 
plicating that difficulty is the failure 
of many of our States to develop ade- 
quate educational programs for the 
blind who are beyond school age. 
Learning to read raised type is a tedious 
task at best, and is particularly so for 
the blinded adult whose finger tips 
have grown less sensitive and whose 
hands have frequently become calloused. 
Often because of despair and general 
mental depression, as well as physical 
depletion, there is not sufficient energy 
to attempt touch reading, with its 
accompanying nervous strain which 
many do not care to prolong. Most fre- 
quently in old age, expecting life’s span 
soon to be over, there is lacking en- 
tirely the initiative to attempt such 
instruction. 


Provided with the talking book 
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these thousands of adults, no matter how 
advanced in years, can now continue 
the pleasure and satisfaction of read- 
ing. Without being dependent upon 
the convenience of others to read aloud 
to them and with no more skill de- 
manded than that used in the operation 
of a simply constructed phonograph, 
they can still enjoy reading by ear. 

It will be recognized accordingly that 
the talking book is of momentous value 
to the blind. But quite aside from the 
inestimable service that this innovation 
brings to the blind themselves are the 
practical advantages both to the users 
in the home and to the libraries whose 
chief object is the happiness of the sight- 
less. Consider the economy in space 
and the ease of handling the talking- 
book records when compared with em- 
bossed books, long a source of concern 
because of the shelf room they require 
and the awkwardness of their size. 

There are two systems of embossing 

Braille, a system of dots in sixty- 
three variable combinations; and Moon 
type, based on a simplified adaptation 
of Roman capital letters. ‘‘The Count 
of Monte Cristo’’ in the shorter dot 
system is published in twenty-one vol- 
umes, each separate volume being 
thicker than a Pittsburgh telephone 
directory, two inches wider, pe over 
two inches longer; while the Bible, 
in the same number of Braille volumes, 
quite dwarfs our city telephone book in 
dimension and is substantially thicker 
than Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary. Almost three times as many 
volumes, equally large, are necessary 
to translate the Bible into the longer 
Moon type. When the comparison is 
applied to a book of ordinary novel size, 
we find that ‘‘As the Earth Turns’’ by 
Gladys Hasty Carroll, containing 339 
pages in ink print, appears in Braille 
in three large volumes taking six inches 
of shelf space, whereas the fifteen talk- 
ing-book records relating the same story 
occupy in their neat container only one 
and a half inches. A ,new reading 
medium, therefore, infinitely less cum- 
bersome and greatly reducing shelf 


space, will consequently be a life saver 
to overcrowded libraries which are 
fighting for every possible inch of book 
room. 

Many queries, fraught with mis- 
givings, are being presented by the 
blind as to the selection of titles which 
they may expect from the publishers 
of the talking books. Past experience 
of the reader of embossed literature has 
led him to believe that he shall have 
little voice in the selection of his read- 
ing matter, but rather shall have to be 
content with what is chosen for his 
education and elevation. Let it be noted 
that prospective blind readers of the 
talking book are everywhere urged to 
submit such titles as they would be 
interested in reading. Doubtless, this 
service will be extended, in any event, 
to include not only reading matter pro- 
vided for pleasure, but cultural and in- 
structive titles as well. It may seem 
unwise at present to provide material 
for the use of children, as it might dis- 
courage finger reading. No doubt, how- 
ever, the talking book can be employed 
successfully to supplement their usual 
instruction. 

The American Foundation for the 
Blind, of New York City, is engaged in 
manufacturing three different types of 
these talking-book reproducers. A new 
price list to take effect on and after 


January 7 quotes: A spring-driven model 


to be used with headphones, which is 
sold for $22; a combination electric 
phonograph and radio, equipped with 
loud speaker, for alternating current for 
$42; and the same type of machine for 
either alternating or direct current for 
$45. With these electric models the 
headphones cost $2 extra. 

The American Foundation has desig- 
nated organizations in the larger cities 
of the country to act as local distribu- 
tors. In our own vicinity the Penn- 
sylvania Association for the Blind is 
serving in this capacity. 

Unfortunately, however, the vast 
majority of the blind cannot afford to 
buy these machines. Through the 
generosity and self-sacrifice of various 
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clubs and organizations, such as our 
local Junior League, many of these 
machines are now being presented to 
worthy blind who are unable to sup- 
port themselves and who otherwise 
would be denied this opportunity. It 
was through the influence of Helen 
Keller that several celebrated radio 
speakers presented a plea over a national 
hookup on January 16 to the people of 
this country, so that every blind person 
who so desires can be provided with such 
a reproducer. 

It will not be necessary for the blind 
to purchase their own talking-book 
records. The records may be borrowed 
from the libraries serving as distribu- 
tors. The Federal Government, through 
the Pratt-Smoot Bill, provides annually 
$100,000 for adult education for the 
blind. This money is spent in the pub- 
lication of suitable literature, and the 
free distribution of such reading matter 
through the twenty-four leading li- 
braries for the blind in the United 
States. The Carnegie Library of Pitts- 


burgh is one of the designated libraries. 


Formerly this annual appropriation was 
confined to the publication of embossed 
books, and the bill has recently been 
amended to include talking books as 
well. 

Since ‘‘special libraries for the blind 
are required to be depositories of books 
rather than reading rooms in the 
popular sense,’’ the books may be dis- 
patched wherever they are desired—to 
distant places as well as in the vicinity, 
not only within the State but outside 
as well. 

The Division for the Blind of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh is 
actively serving readers of embossed 
literature in Western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, and is in readiness to 
lend such talking books as the Govern- 
ment may furnish. 

Since most of the blind readers reside 
outside the cities in which the libraries 
are located, the books must be mailed 
to the readers. With this requirement 
in mind, in 1904 the Federal Govern- 
ment enacted a law permitting reading 


matter passing between the blind and 
institutions to be mailed without pay- 
ment of postage, and the franking of all 
literature of this type has increased its 
circulation immeasurably. 

Although the introduction of talking 
books is the most outstanding invention 
for the blind since Braille was first de- 
vised in 1829, nevertheless touch read- 
ing, it is believed, will still prove in- 
dispensable. Accordingly, libraries of 
embossed books will be as essential a 
feature of blind education and recrea- 
tion as they have been in the past. 

For this purpose the Carnegie Divi- 
sion for the Blind has now available in 
its collection in the prevalent embossed 
types over ten thousand Braille and 
over three thousand Moon-type vol- 
umes. The titles include the Bible, 
the most popular of the Shakespearean 
plays, both classic and modern fiction 
of recognized worth, textbooks, and 
outstanding nonfiction in the field of 
literature. Periodicals that have passed 
the test of well-rendered service prove 
a welcome supplement. 

It is naturally the adults who make 
up the greater percentage of the library's 
borrowers. But blind students from the 
kindergarten age, through the grades, 
the high schools, and the colleges and 
universities are increasingly using our 
growing resources. 

The talking book will doubtless 
create new demands for the extension 
of library service. Not only in the 
broader service to the blind, but it 
seems reasonable to predict that it will 
be found useful for invalids, for sight- 
conservation classes, and for adult edu- 
cation in general. 

For a demonstration of the talking- 
book machine, the Division for the 
Blind of the Carnegie Library will be 
glad to welcome all visitors. It is 
believed that familiarizing the public 
with the resources of the Department 
will arouse a deeper, more sincere sym- 
pathy for the blind, awaken a keener 
appreciation of their problems, and 
create new demands for this enlarged 
library service. 
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PITTSBURGH PUBLIC-SCHOOLS EXHIBIT 


By Freperick W. Botanp 
Director of Trade Training, Pittsburgh Public Schools 


N interesting and enlightening ex- 
A hibition of the work of three 
departments—trade training, industrial 
education, and home economics—of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools has been in- 
stalled in the Childrens Museum of the 
Carnegie Institute, where it will be on 
view for a month. While this exhibit 
was originally developed and set up for 
the information of the visiting members 
of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion which met in convention at the 
William Penn Hotel from December 5 
to 8, it has been reassembled by request 
at the Institute for the purpose of show- 
ing to the citizens - Pittsburgh the 
extraordinarily efficient work of this 
phase of education as carried on in the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools. 

The exhibit is particularly significant 


at this time when throughout the en- 
tire country so many school systems 
have made drastic curtailments in their 
educational programs. It is gratifying 
to see this visual evidence of the fact 
that the Board of Public Education of 
Pittsburgh has realized the necessity of 
maintaining that type of education 
which is suitable for the older boys and 
girls who are preparing to serve the 
community as well as themselves in the 
industrial fields of work as returning 
prosperity opens to them worth-while 
employment. 

No thoughtful citizen can fail to 
recognize the numerous important 
changes which have come and are yet 
to come as a result of the years of de- 
pression. The field of vocational edu- 
cation will see its share of these im- 


COLONIAL DINING ROOM BUILT BY STUDENTS IN OUR PUBLIC TRADE SCHOOLS 


The room itself built by student carpenters, the furniture by cabinet-makers, the fixtures by the sheet- 
metal and electric shops, the rug, costume, and the table setting by the home economics girls. 
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portant changes, and it is en- 
couraging to note that our pub- 
lic schools are cognizant of that 
fact and that they have done 
their best to prepare these young 
workers so that, when and as 
these changes come, they will be 
able to adjust themselves to the 
new conditions. That the 
schools have already adjusted 
themselves to this spirit of 
change is evident by the remark- 
able variety and diversity of the 
fields covered in the work of the 
home economics, industrial edu- 
cation, and the trade training 
departments. Anyone who 
studies the exhibit carefully will 
see not only the expansion which 
has come in these fields during 
the past ten years and even more 
particularly during the past five 
years, but also will be impressed 
with the nature of these ex- 
pansions. Perhaps the best word 
to describe the advances made is 
enrichment, which is evident in 
every portion of the exhibit. 
The boys and girls taking any 
one of the courses offered will receive 
not only specific training in the tech- 
niques of the given trade, but will also 
become more adaptable to whatever 
new demands may be made upon them 
in the discharge of their occupational 
duties in later life. 

The major portion of the exhibit is 
given over to the work carried on in the 
trade schools. Nothing foreign to the 
regular work of the several departments 
in the trade schools is shown, although 
several of the projects have been pro- 
duced especially for the exhibit and, 
therefore, are not illustrative of the 
usual output of the shops. The pro- 
jects, however, are within the scope of 
the ability of the boys and girls work- 
ing in the departments represented and 
are intended to indicate some of the 
more artistic applications of those 
principles and practices which are 
taught in a less picturesque fashion in 
the regular classwork of the schools. 


FOUNDRY AND PATTERN-MAKING SECTION 


Displaying wood patterns and metal castings, finished 
products of which are used in public-school buildings. 


The exhibit also includes a small 
amount of work from the household 
economy and industrial arts classes of 
the junior and senior high schools, 
where instruction in the practical arts 
is carried on for general educational 
purposes rather than for its vocational 
significance. 

As originally presented, the exhibit 
acer number of units, each one 
setting forth the work of a specific 
trade taught in the trade schools. In 
the current installation it has been im- 
possible to set up all of these units, 
with a result that some of the most im- 
portant work is not represented. The 
units which are exhibited show work 
in machine shop, household electrical 
appliances, pattern-making and foun- 
dry work, and electrical power and 
equipment for the boys; and garment 
and millinery designing and making, 
and power-machine operating for the 
girls. 
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ELECTRIC SECTION 


Showing various student-made electrical equipment, 


including the new photo-electric cell. 


Two portions of the exhibit deserve 
special mention. One group represents 
a Colonial dining room (illustrated). 
The articles displayed show the applica- 
tion of the work of the boys’ trade 
schools in metal work, welding, cabinet- 
making and carpentry, wood finishing, 
commercial art, and electric wiring and 
lighting, while the girls’ trade schools 
contribute an application of courses in 
food preparation and service. The 
second group represents a Colonial 
doorway a garden. Contributions 
from the boys’ trade schools are seen in 
the masonry, carpentry, ornamental 
iron, and electric wiring and lighting, 
while the girls add a costume display 
and window decorations. 

The Board of Public Education has 
provided six trade schools, where more 
than four thousand boys and girls are 
teceiving definite instruction in trade 
education. The training offered is in- 
tended for the boy or girl who expects 


to enter industrial employment. 
The aim is to develop intelligent 
mechanics through a _ well- 
balanced program which in- 
cludes instruction in the neces- 
sary skills and related subjects 
of mathematics, science, draw- 
ing, and trade theory. The de- 
velopment of good citizenship 
traits are also fostered through 
the study of English and social 
science. The occupations in 
which the schools specialize 
afford opportunities for employ- 
ment, good wages, and a chance 
for advancement for the ambiti- 
ous boy or girl. 

Trade schools form an integral 
part of the public schools and 
receive financial aid from the 
Federal as well as the State 
Government. The trades taught 
in the boys’ schools are auto- 
mobile-mechanics trades, build- 
ing trades, electrical trades, 
printing, and drafting. Sewing, 
cooking, .personal service, and 
tea-room management are taught 
in the girls’ schools. The length 
of the courses are from two to four 
years, depending upon the course and 
the ability of the pupil. 

The requirements for admission to a 
trade school are that the pupil be of 
junior high-school grade, at least four- 
teen years of age, has demonstrated a 
special ability in hand work, and has 
the mental ability to profit by the in- 
struction offered. 


GIFTS OF BOOKS 


A newspaper note states that the 
friends of Harvard University have 
given to that institution 126,935 books 
during 1934. With the reduced income 
of the Carnegie Library in view it 
would be a great help if Pittsburghers 
would send their current good books, 
after they have read them, to Director 
Munn for free circulation among the 
people of this community. 
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THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE PRESENTS 
MALCOLM PARCELL 


By Joun O'Connor Jr. 


— years ago 
when some- 
one attempted to 
attach a European 
training to the 
notable career of 
Eugene Speicher, 
American artist, he 
exclaimed in- 
dignantly, ‘‘I’m 
an American pure 
_and simple, with 
the emphasis on 
simple!"" Of Mal- 
colm Parcell it may 
well be said that 
he is Western Penn- 
sylvania, pure and 
simple, with the 
emphasis on Wash- 
ington, Pennsyl- 
vania! 

Washington, Pennsylvania, suffering 
under the handicap of a great name, is 
no mean town. It has always stood by 
patiently and generously when Pitts- 
burgh claimed Malcolm Parcell as its 
very own. Washington seems satisfied 
to share him, feeling secure in the fact 
that all the inducements and allure- 
ments which the art centers of Europe 
and America offered have never caused 
him to forsake his own town. Con- 
trary to popular belief, the city fa- 
miliarly known as “‘Little Washington” 
was not his birthplace, but Claysville, 
a near-by town. 

On the other hand, it may be said 
that Pittsburgh has some right to bask 
in the glory of Malcolm Parcell’s career. 
He received his training at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology from which he 
was graduated in 1918. That same year 
he was awarded first prize in the Ex- 
hibition of the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh. The painting ‘“‘Louine’”’ 


SELF-PORTRAIT 
Lent by George D. Thompson 


which won this 
award was pur- 
chased from the 
exhibition by the 
One Hundred 
Friends of Pitts- 
burgh Art, which 
a little later also 
bought ‘‘Helen."’ 
He was, therefore, 
not without honor 
in his own country 
when he received 
in 1919 the Saltus 
Medal of the 
National Academy 
of Design. The Car- 
negie Institute has 
invited him to 
exhibit in each 
International since 
his first showing in 
1920. He has twice been awarded the 
Popular Prize—the first time in 1924 
for his famous painting ‘“‘My Mother,” 
now owned by the Butler Art Institute, 
and again in the succeeding year the 
‘Portrait Group’’ was acclaimed by the 
visitors to 1925 International. These 
prizes give some indication of the place 
his pictures hold in the estimation of 
his fellow Western Pennsylvanians. 

And now the Carnegie Institute has 
spread on its walls a one-man exhibition 
of his paintings. There was a tempta- 
tion to say a retrospective exhibition, 
but it must be remembered that the 
artist is a young man and his major 
career is before him. In this exhibition 
may be studied the length and breadth 
of the artist, for it contains most of his 
important works, from ‘‘Louine,’’ 
painted in 1918, to ‘‘“My Old Home,” 
painted in 1934. 

The latest phase of Malcom Parcell 
is not represented in this exhibition. 
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MY OLD HOME 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. G. D. THOMPSON 
Lent by George D. Thompson 


In the last year he has turned to a field 
which many believe to be his metier— 
mural decoration. His mural “‘Judg- 
ment of Paris’’ is in the William Penn 
Hotel of Pittsburgh and he has within 
the year completed a series of historical 
panels for the George Washington 
Hotel of Washington, Pennsylvania, 
and, more recently, a decoration for the 
Sealbach Hotel of Louisville. 

It is said that on viewing an exhibi- 
tion of the paintings of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, his friend and contemporary, 
Gainsborough, exclaimed, ‘‘Confound 
him, how various he is!’ One of Mal- 
colm Parcell’s characteristics is variety 
of subject and treatment. Beneath all 
this variety there runs the tradition of 
the academy, first the old Royal Aca- 
demy, and then its counterpart in this 
country, the National Academy: Mal- 
colm Parcell follows the tradition of the 
golden age of American painting. 
Ryder, Martin, Dewing, Metcalf, 
Inness, and Thayer, rather than the 
men of his own generation, are his 
masters. The whole modern move- 
ment has left him untouched. He has 
been true to his training and to his 
inner self. In following this course, he 


has developed a 
very personal talent 
which is disclosed 
in painting after 
painting in the pres- 
ent exhibition. 

In these days of 
discussion of re- 
gional art in the 
United States, it 
may be said that 
there is nothing 
local or regional in 
the art of Malcolm 
Parcell. Even when 
he portrays scenes 
in Washington, as 
in ‘‘Main Street’’ or 
‘*Marble Game,’’ 
they might very 
well be familiar 
views in any one of 
a hundred towns in 
the United States. In his work he seems 
to have followed the dictum of Gains- 
borough when he said: ‘‘The ‘whole 
beauty of art consists, in my opinion, 
in being able to get above all singular 
forms, local customs, peculiarities, and 
details of every kind.’’ Perhaps it was 
an effort to rise above the scene pre- 
sented by his drab, industrial environ- 
ment that led the artist into decorative 
portraits and compositions which mark 
the beginning of his artistic career and 
which he has painted at intervals ever 
since. Even when he turns to realism, 
as in a recent work ‘The Corner 
House,”’ he treats it riot as a dilapi- 
dated and drab dwelling in stark desola- 
tion—as Charles Burchfield would make 
it—but by careful elimination and the 
introduction of the ever healing in- 
fluences of a human being, sunshine, 
and trees he heightens and ennobles 
what would otherwise be a very dismal 
scene. Malcolm Parcell is an incurable 
romanticist, and proud of it. 

The paintings in the exhibition, as 
do all the works of Malcolm Parcell, 
fall into several general classifications. 
First in point of time are those like 
‘The Enchanted Forest,’’ ‘“An Ancient 
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Chase,’ and “‘Elysian Isles'’—highly 
imaginative compositions which have 
their background in antiquity. They 
reflect the artist's escape from the here 
and now into realms that have not been 
charted and know no time. The second 
classification includes those paintings 
of a romantic mood in which an ap- 
proach to realism is minimized by 
quaint figures or a mysterious atmos- 
phere. Under this group come such 
paintings as “Old Gateway—Trinity 
Hall,’ ‘The Gravediggers,’ ‘The 
Trudger,’ ‘*Reveries,’” and “The Vil- 
lagers."’ Then there is a definite ap- 
proach to realism in his excerpts from 
the familiar life of an American. town 
—‘‘Marble Game,’ “‘Main Street,’ 
‘Shop Girls,’’ and “‘My Old Home’’; 
and in his portraits—'’My Mother,’ 

‘Jim McKee,’’ and ‘‘Miss Gallagher.”’ 

The chief characteristic that marks 
all of Malcolm Parcell’s paintings is 
his superb draftsmanship. Very early 
he took unto himself the famous maxim 


of Ingres, ‘‘Drawing is the rectitude of 
art." He has always kept that in mind. 
There are artists who are capable of 
great passages and then of careless ones. 
They draw one moment with supreme 
authority and then hurry on ina slovenly 
fashion. Parcell is always sure in his 
drawing, whether it be in the small 
figures in ‘Elysian Isles,"’ “‘An Ancient 
Chase,’ and “‘The Bathers,’’ or in the 


» 


large, sweeping figures of ‘‘Mr. Diggs 
and ‘‘Portrait of Mrs. Alvan Donnan.’ 
And yet this technical skill is displayed 
without being adroit or appearing too 
It takes its proper place in his 


facile. 
art. 
Another characteristic is his sense of 
decoration. It is never absent in his 
paintings. He applies it to his general 
design and to all the important details 
within the design. Observe how he has 
placed the figure in ‘“‘My Mother’ 
against the low sky line, and then ob- 
serve the decorative effects in the 
cushion and pillow and in the lace 


MY MOTHER 
Lent by the Butler Art Institute 
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THE GRAVEDIGGERS 
Lent by Geoge H. Taber 


scarf about the neck of the figure. All 
these touches are harmonious, delicate, 
and flowerlike, tending to heighten the 
effect of the beautifully drawn head 
which is the center of interest. In “ym 
exquisitely posed figure of the girl i 

the painting “‘Helen’’ the iaoaaiae 
effects in the chair covering and the rag 
rug are carried out with the utmost 
simplicity that makes this painting a 
thing of impalpable loveliness. In the 
small canvas ‘‘Dancer by Mirror’’ ob- 
serve the careful placement and the 
decorative effect of the Japanese print. 
Time and time again in his portraits, he 
uses the decorative motif in the dress 
for his own purposes. This is particu- 
larly true in “‘Mignon’’ and “‘Anne 
Rholene."’ With the same theory of 
design and decoration in mind Parcell 


‘The 
and 


uses trees in his landscape, as in 
Trudger,”’ “‘Primitive Family,” 
‘*The Wanderer.”’ 

There is never anything startling or 
disconcerting in his decoration. He 
apportions it with care and he always 
makes it support his serene vision. 

The third characteristic of this artist 
to consider is that of color. It should 
be said at once that Malcolm Parcell 
introduces no chromatic discords as 
many moderns do. There is nothing 
that is raucous or harsh about his color. 
An old-masterish mellowness covers all 
his paintings. His color key in the 
beginning was low, as in ‘‘Louine’’ and 
‘“The Enchanted Forest,’’ but with the 
years it has grown warmer, as may be 
observed in “‘My Old Home’’ or the 
portrait of ‘Mrs. G. D. Thompson”’ or 
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“Shop Girl."’ It is remarkable what 
Malcolm Parcell can do with shades of 
color. In the painting ‘“‘Sleep’’ he 
employs varieties of blue throughout; in 
“Evening Light,’’ that exquisite ex- 
pression of the last ray of evening light 
on distant hills, the whole effect is 
carried out in shades of green. Even 
when the colors are low in key, they are 
opulent and havea fine sensuous quality. 

In any discussion of Malcolm Parcell 
there will always be injected such 
questions as: What was the effect of his 
sudden rise to fame as a very young 
artist? What has been the result of his 
self-imposed isolation in Washington, 
where he has chosen to live and to 
work? What impression industrialized 


Western Pennsylvania has made on 
him; what of the influences of the host 
of great painters, traces of whose works 
critics seem to see in his painting; and, 
last but not least, the question of his 
future. Sufficient for the purpose of the 
discussion here and now is it to say 
that the present exhibition of his 
paintings reveals him as a painter rich 
in imagination, strong in the technical 
requirements of his craft, romantic in 
his approach to his problems at a time 
when many of his fellow artists display 
a tendency to be crudely realistic, and, 
above all, the exhibition presents him 
as an artist of rare personal talent. 
The Parcell paintings will be on view 
at the Institute through January 27. 


THE WURTS CHRISTMAS DINNER 


A the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology there is a particular group 
of students who, it is safe to say, will 
never enjoy future Christmas seasons 
without looking back with happiness 
and appreciation upon their Christmas 
celebrations at Carnegie through the pro- 
vision of the late Alexander Jay Wurts. 

But one of the many reminders of Mr. 
Wurts’ thoughtfulness of the Carnegie 
school, the annual Christmas dinner, 
for which he established an endow- 
ment eight years ago, was designed for 
those students who are unable to go 
home for the holidays. On the Christ- 
Mas just past nineteen young men rep- 
resenting six foreign points—Argen- 
tina, British Columbia, Canada, Eng- 
land, India, and the Philippines; and 
ten States—Connecticut, Kansas, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, and Wyoming—enjoyed 
this unique hospitality. The dinner 
was held at the Ruskin, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen E. Risedorph acting as 
faculty hosts, after which an evening 
of entertainment followed at the 
Risedorph home. A portrait of Pro- 
fessor Wurts, which hangs throughout 


the year in the office of the dean of men, 
was on the dining-room wall during the 
holiday feast. 

Mr. Wurts is fondly remembered as 
the first member appointed to the 
faculty and head of the department of 
electrical engineering from its inception 
in 1904 until 1924. Chairman of the 
committee on student welfare until his 
death in 1932, his wishes are now 
carried out under the direction of Arthur 
W. Tarbell, who has succeeded him in 
that capacity. Dean Tarbell is assisted 
in the administration of student aid 
throughout the year by Miss Mary 
Watson Green, dean of women; Mr. 
Risedorph, of the department of student 
health; Rollin V. Davis, secretary of the 
campus branch of the Young Mens 
Christian Association; and William E. 
Becker, president of Student Council. 

In addition to the Christmas dinner, 
other meals were provided from this 
same fund during the holidays for those 
in the men’s dormitories who remained 
on campus. To the boys who regularly 
do their own cooking in the dormitory 
kitchens baskets of food were sent; to 
the others courtesy cards to the near-by 
Carnegie Inn were issued. 
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Wn Jason and Penelope are on a 
winter vacation, the Editor is 
asking the privilege of a familiar talk 
with his readers from month to month 
on the subject of gifts of money to 
Andrew Carnegie’s group of institu- 
tions at Pittsburgh. 

After Mr. Carnegie’s death in 1919, 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
made a very generous settlement with 
the trustees of these institutions as 
follows: 

1. With the Carnegie Institute. The 
outright gift of $2,544,000, paid at that 
time. Beyond that, an agreement that 
if the people of Pittsburgh would by 
1936 contribute in the aggregate 
$200,000 for endowment, the Corpora- 
tion would match this gift with an 
equal endowment sum in that year, or a 
total of $400,000 of additional endow- 
ment funds. The amount already raised 
under this arrangement lacks by $20,000 
the $200,000 first stipulated. It is there- 
fore incumbent upon the Carnegie Insti- 
tute to secure about $20,000 between now 
and July 1, 1936. Any kindly gifts to- 
ward this shortage will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged in the 
Garden of Gold. 

2. With the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. The outright gift of 
$5,640,000, paid at that time, and be- 
yond this is the magnificent proposal of 
the Carnegie Corporation to pay to the 
trustees of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology the sum of $8,000,000 in 
cash on July 1, 1946, provided that the 
Tech trustees will raise $4,000,000, one 
third of which may be in the gift of 
buildings. The trustees had contem- 
plated organizing a campaign to collect 
subscriptions for this $4,000,000 when 
the great depression occurred, and it 
was thought imprudent to take the 
matter up, particularly as our respected 
neighbor stood in greater need of im- 
mediate help. With the skies growing 


brighter, however, the feeling is that 
this enterprise should be brought before 
the people of Pittsburgh and our friends 
beyond the limits of this city in order 
that we may begin immediately to build 
up this $4,000,000 and receive the 
$8,000,000 in 1946. The completion of 
this settlement will give the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology $12,000,000 of 
new endowment yielding, under normal 
conditions, an additional annual in- 
come of $600,000 forever, the greater 
portion of which will be spent in Pitts- 
burgh for the benefit of all its citizens. 
Subscriptions toward this endowment 
fund in any amount, large or small, will 
be deeply appreciated and gratefully 
acknowledged in the Garden of Gold, 
where principal and compound interest 
will grow together. Our friends will 


thus see that he gives twice who gives 
quickly. We venture the suggestion that 


some of these contributions toward this 
great 1946 fund may be provided for by 
bequests in the wills of our friends. 

Our readers will be interested to know 
that in spite of hard times we have al- 
ready accumulated, without solicita- 
tion, and as the free action of our 
friends, about $500,000 toward the 
$4,000,000 which we have undertaken 
to raise by 1946, leaving $3,500,000 yet 
to go. It is rather an amazing thing 
that since the CARNEGIE MaGAZzINE was 
inaugurated, nearly eight years ago, 
with a frank statement that its two 
purposes were: (a) to enlarge the under- 
standing and interest of the people in 
Mr. Carnegie’s institutions, and (b) 
to obtain financial support from its 
friends for the expansion of the work, 
not a month has passed without one or 
more gifts of money reaching the proper 
officials. 

Further remarks on this situation will 
be made from month to month, with the 
hope that these two goals toward which 
we are confidently moving: (1) the 
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$20,000 for the Carnegie Institute, and 
(2) the $3,500,000 for the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, will be reached, 
the first in 1936, and the second in 1946. 


GOLDEN FRUITAGE 


Nowhere is there a keener interest in 
the 1946 $4,000,000-$8,000,000 enter- 
prise than among the graduate students 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
From the moment when this arrange- 
ment was announced, the Carnegie 
alumni body began to organize a move- 
ment within their own control calling 
for the participation of every living 
graduate to continue until the culmina- 
tion of the plan in 1946. The first step 

taken by the alumni was the invention 

of a series of Loyalty Bonds of $100 
each, sold by themselves to each other, 
upon which the graduate pays $10 each 
year, and when all ten payments are 
made, the bond is given to the buyer as 
the precious evidence of his contribu- 
tion toward this good cause. 

The Magazine is now able to report 
the receipt of $3,000 from the sale of 
Loyalty Bonds by the Alumni Federa- 
tion, which added to their gifts already 
recorded makes the total sum contrib- 
uted by them under this plan $13,840.25. 

The total gifts recorded in the Maga- 
zine since its inauguration over seven 
years ago now amount to $1,091,361.69. 


DESIGN FOR LIVING 

Activity—no sluggishness, no waiting for things 
to develop. 

Versatility—never bound within a soul-cramped 
space. 

Imaginative sympathy—let your spirit range 
wherever humanity or human works exist; 
break away from inherited views and rid 
your soul of bigotry. 

Teachableness—the man or woman is hopeless 
who has ceased to be teachable. 

Self-control—that means that you are to be al- 
ways captain of your soul. 

Charm of manner. They say charm of manner 
cannot be defined, but it can. It is the 
outward expression of a beautiful mind. 
Every woman yearns for charm of manner, 
and most of them possess it. Every man 
ought to have it, too. 

Joy of heart-—which will give illumination to a 
wonderful personality. 


CORRELATING MUSEUMS 
INTERNATIONALLY 


T= October-November issue of Sci- 
entific Museums, a publication of 
the International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation under the auspices 
of the League of Nations, presents a 
complete memorandum by Andrey 
Avinoff on the international relation- 
ship among museums of science which 
was outlined by him before the recent 
meeting at Geneva in July. The report 
is printed, following the usual custom 
of the bulletin, in two languages— 
French and English. 

Dr. Avinoff’s vision for an inter- 
national correlation and unification of 
museological policies and progress, of 
findings and functions, contains the 
essence of a highly desirable course of 
action, and the ensuing response of mu- 
seums throughout the world may lead 
to important practical results. 


DR. SUTTON’S YEAR IN 
THE ARCTIC REGIONS 


FTER spending an eventful year on 
Southampton Island near the 
mouth of Hudson Bay, George Miksch 
Sutton has written a book—‘‘Eskimo 


Year’’—about his adventures there 
which has promptly taken its place 
among the best sellers. Dr. Sutton tells 
a fascinating story of his adventures in 
hunting the walrus and the polar bear, 
and gives us an agreeable picture of his 
life among the friendly Eskimos. The 
book is written in such a lively style 
that we find ourselves absorbing a lot 
of first-hand knowledge about plants, 
flowers, butterflies, caribou, foxes, birds, 
and native men and women with never 
a thought of being instructed. The 
book is worth all the time and talent 
which produced it. 

Dr. Sutton was formerly a valued 
member of the ornithological staff of the 
Carnegie Museum, and is now curator 
of birds at Cornell University. His 
book is published by Macmillan, and is 
well illustrated. 
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A Review of Eric Linklater’s ** 


readable narrative of the life of 
Scotland’s great hero, and it is worth 
reading by anyone who seeks the story 
only in outline. The author has con- 
sulted some of the source materials of 
that distant period, as shown by his 
frequent and rather tiresome quotations 
from them. The biography is, however, 
a superficial one, and it leaves us with 
the impression that the author is never 
quite sure of his ground. It lacks direct- 
ness of statement, and when we reach 
a point where we naturally want the 
facts, we are told, sometimes in English 
and sometimes in Latin, what someone 
else has had to say on the subject. 
Beyond all, Mr. Linklater lacks the 
charm of the story-teller. He does not 
see the event in his own mind's eye, 
and he therefore cannot make his 
readers perceive the picture as it occurred 
on the canvas of history. In describing 
the battle of Bannockburn, for instance, 
he reprints a graphic plan of the en- 
gagement, and tells us how the two 
armies moved against each other on 
that fateful day; but our hearts do not 
leap with the excitement of a conflict 
which gave Scotland her independence; 
and even the personal combat which 
opened that fight, and to which we 
shall later refer, leaves us cold against 
an episode which should have made our 
blood tingle with emotion. The state 
of life in Scotland in Bruce’s time is 
scarcely touched upon, and the leading 
characters of the time—Wallace, Baliol, 
Comyn, and others—are no more than 
the shadows of ghosts upon the pageant- 
ry of Scotland’s most moving epoch. 
For these reasons our brief review of the 
story has not based itself on the book, 
which ought to be its foundation. 
The first Bruce in British history came 
to England with William the Con- 
queror in 1066, and was given a large 


7 book gives in a brief form a 
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THE LIBERATOR OF SCOTLAND 


Robert the Bruce’’ 
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(D. Appleton-Century) 


estate in the north of England as a re- 
ward for his prowess in the battle of 
Hastings. In the course of time one of 
his descendants gained the recognition 
of the Scottish kings and was made Earl 
of Annandale, and through intermar- 
riages the Bruces absorbed enough of 
the royal blood to put them in line for 
the monarchy. On the death of Robert 
Bruce's father in 1295 there were three 
claimants to the crown of Scotland— 
John Baliol, John Comyn, and Robert 
Bruce. Edward I.was king of England, 
and next to Richard Coeur de Lion he 
was the greatest of the Plantagenets. 
Edward claimed Scotland as a part of 
the Norman Conquest, and in saat es 
ance of his rights had corrupted many 
of the Scottish nobles—some through 
fear, and some by the gifts of lands and 
castles—to acknowledge his demands. 
This situation produced a civil war in 
Scotland, with the three Scottish chiefs 
fighting against each other for the 
crown, and Edward arraying his power 
against them all. 

Baliol, holding a weak control in the 
lowlands, after having had himself 
crowned king, assembled a force and 
gave battle to Edward, but was easily 
defeated and captured, and on his 
arrival at London signed his abdication 
and renounced his crown to Edward, 
making himself the Benedict Arnold of 
Scotland. Bruce and Comyn met each 
other for a settlement of their respective 
claims, but when their formal conversa- 
tion developed into a fierce altercation 
they drew their swords, and Comyn was 
slain. Bruce now stood alone, and some 
of the lords who were friendly to his 
interests united in crowning him king 
of Scotland on the historic Stone of 
Scone, which is now preserved in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Previous to these occurrences, Sir 
William Wallace (1272-1305) had made 


himself the great 
patriot by his unend- 
ing Opposition to 
Edward. Wallace, 
nursing no private 
ambitions, and with 
Robert Bruce, in a 
subordinate rank, 
fighting loyally beside 
him, was able to 
gather under his ban- 
ner the best of Scot- 
land’s people; and he 
won many battles, 
small in the number 
of troops engaged, 
but of great impor- 
tance in building up 
the courage and forti- 
tude of his followers. 
On one occasion, 
when he was maraud- 
ing the camps of the 
English, one of 
Edward's command- 
ers, Lord Hazelrig, 
took Wallace's house 
at Elderslie, strode 
into the bedroom, and 
killed the patriot’s 
wife Marion and her 
unborn child with a 
thrust of his sword. 
This atrocity filled 
all Scotland with 
rage, and there were 
more victories, until 
a miscreant, bought 
by English gold, be- 
trayed the valiant 
leader, who was 
thereupon taken to 
London and under a 
sentence spoken at 
Westminster was 
hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. This dread- 
ful punishment, com- 
mon in England up to 
the time of Cromwell, 
meant that the 
Scottish chief was 
stood upon a scaffold 
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KING ROBERT THE BRUCE 
By ANDREW CurRRIE 


. which stands on the esplanade of 
Stirling Castle, crowning a precipitous 
bluff, overlooking the triangle between 
the Bannock and the Forth. From 1124 
until the union of the crowns in 1603 the 
ancient castle was intimately associated 
with the fortunes of the Scottish mon- 
archs. The colossal statue, unveiled in 
1877, represents the victor as he left the 
field of battle and is so placed that the 
line of his eye rests on the famous Bore- 
stone, on which his standard is said to 
have been planted. The figure can be des- 
cried from the adjacent plain and not 
indistinctly from the Wallace monument 
on Abbey Crag, a mile and half away. 
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with a rope about his 
neck; his bowels were 
ripped out, his legs 
and arms were hacked 
off, and then while 
his heart was still 
beating the trap was 
sprung and he was 
hanged, after which 
his head was struck 
off and impaled on 
London Bridge, where 
it stood for many 
years as a warning to 
England’s enemies. 
Soon after the 
execution of Wallace, 
Edward died, and his 
son Edward II suc- 
ceeded him. Think- 
ing that Scotland was 
an easy prey when 
bereft of her heroic 
leader, he assembled 
the largest army that 
England had yet seen, 
having impressed all 
his nobles to join him 
under his feudal pre- 
rogative, and in all 
the panoply of Eng- 
lish chivalry he in- 
vaded Scotland with 


60,000 foot and 40,000 


horse. Bruce met him 
at Bannockburn with 
a force of 30,000 men, 
mostly foot soldiers; 
but they were the men 
whom Wallace had 
trained into a disci- 
plined army; they 
knew how to fight, 
and the thing they 
were fighting for to- 
day [June 24, 1314) 
was the independence 
of Scotland against 
the subjugation of 
England. Burns has 
reflected the enthusi- 
asm of the scene in his 
moving chant which 
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we can easily believe was spoken in 
equivalent words on that day: 


Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led, 
Welcome to your gory bed 

Or to victorie! 


Now's the day, and now's the hour: 

See the front o’ battle lour, 

See approach proud Edward's power— 
Chains and slaverie! 


Lay the proud usurpers low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty's in every blow! 

Let us do, or die! 


The two armies faced each other in 
battle array, each one pausing for a last 
view of its opponent before opening the 
deadly strife, when suddenly on the 
English side a trumpet sounded a parley 
“ae herald rode forth in the brilliant 


habit of his office to challenge, in the 
king's name, the Scottish leader, Robert 
Bruce, to single combat with Edward's 
general, Lord Henry de Bohun. Bruce, 
already on his horse and clad in com- 
= steel, bade his own herald ride 


orth and accept the challenge. His 
officers pleaded that he was impru- 
dently putting his country’s cause in 
peril by thus endangering his life, but 
he smilingly rejected their advice, and 
on the appearance of Bohun, in armor 
and mounted like himself, the two 
knights rode furiously against each 
other. The English commander carried 
a spear, while Bruce had chosen a 
battle-ax. As the distance narrowed 
between them the Englishman leveled 
his lance and struck the Scotchman’s 
shield fairly in the center, but Bruce 
escaped being unhorsed by thrusting 
his shield to one side, and as his charger 
continued in full career, he brought his 
battle-ax down upon Bohun’s helmet, 
cleaving his skull to his neck, and 
causing his body to fall heavily upon 
the ground. 

There was consternation in the 
English ranks; it was a bad beginning 
for a day which they had dedicated to 
the conquest of Scotland; but on the 
Scottish side it was the presage of 


victory and deliverance. When Bruce 
rode back to his cheering followers and 
some of them reproached him for risk- 
ing his life, he answered ruefully that 
he had dented his battle-ax. 

We shall not describe the battle 
except to say that Bruce’s generalship 
was superior to all the English tactics, 
and when the fight was over, 30,000 
English soldiers were drowned in the 
burn which gives its name to the field, 
other thousands lay dead on the dry 
ground, Edward was in full flight to the 
coast, where a ship waited for his 
rescue, and Scotland was forever free. 
Bannockburn thus really became one of 
the decisive battles of history, with 
Bruce first among Scotia’s heroes. 

Bruce now called an assembly of all 
the nobles and bishops of Scotland, and 
he was again crowned king, this time 
with the approbation of the whole 
population of his country. 

When Edward indiscreetly proposed 
another invasion of Scotland, Bruce 
swept over the border with his army 
and so harried the English inhabitants 
that they pleaded for a permanent peace 
and sails a heavy sum to obtain it. The 
deliverer died on June 7, 1329, and was 
buried at Dunfermline, where we have 
knelt before his grave. 

He was in time followed as king by a 
descendant known as the Lord Steward 
of Scotland, who for reasons of state 
changed his name to Stewart. Then, 
some two centuries later, Mary, the 
Queen of Scotland, married to the 
Dauphin of France, and finding that the 
letter ‘‘w'’ does not exist in the French 
language, changed the spelling to 
Stuart, and upon the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, James Stuart, sixth of that 
name in Scotland, and Mary's son, was 
chosen by the Parliament to be king of 
England as James I, and Scotland and 
England were peacefully and by uni- 
versal consent consolidated, with 
Bruce’s blood now coursing with the 
blood of William the Conqueror in the 
veins of the present sovereign of Great 
Britain. 

S. H. C. 
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PATRONS ART FUND PURCHASE 
Colin Gill's ‘*The Kerry Flute Player’ Bought by the Carnegie Institute 


HE CARNEGIE INsTITUTE has acquired 
i scone painting for the permanent 
collection through the Patrons Art 
Fund. It is ‘“The Kerry Flute Player’’ 
by Colin Gill which was exhibited in 
the 1934 International and which had 
the unique distinction of being praised 
unanimously by the critics and admired 
enthusiastically by the public. The 
purchase of this painting makes the 
thirty-first that has been added since 
the establishment of the Fund in 1922. 

The picture was painted by the artist 
on a trip to the west of Ireland last 
summer. The model who posed for the 
flute player is an itinerant musician who 
goes from place to place in Kerry, trad- 
ing his tunes for food and drink. The 
artist with subtle understanding and 
keen sympathy seems to symbolize in 
this canvas the story of old Ireland, 
where a note of music is valued above 
riches and may be had for a smile, a 
kind word, or nothing at all. 

There are two figures in the picture, 
the flute player he a young girl. They 
are so placed in the foregound, the one 
seated a little above the other but close 
together, as to form in design a triangle. 
This arrangement does not obtrude it- 
self but takes its proper place in the 
construction of the painting. The 
eperee head and the thin sensitive 
hands of the man might have been drawn 
by El Greco. The flute player’s eyes 
are Closed as if in ecstasy at the sound 
of his own music while the girl, with 
eyes wide open, is completely absorbed 
in the magic notes of the flute. Both 
are indifferent to the approaching storm 
and the buffeting wink 

The vast background of farm lands, 
hills, and lakes and sky has been care- 
fully developed by the artist, and 
adroitly used to heighten the romantic 
effect of the canvas. There is a mystic, 
fairylike quality of coloring which 


neither weakens nor sentimentalizes the 
composition but, on the contrary, adds 
subtle strength. The eerie light which 
sometimes precedes a severe rainstorm 
casts an odd glow over the entire paint- 
ing. Gray, brown, and pale green 
shades predominate, yet the picture is 
not somber. Bright and unexpected 
flashes of color pleasantly surprise one, 
as in the blue dds sky, visible in the 
rift in the cloud, and in the vivid red of 
the flute player’s scarf. There is classic 
simplicity and grace in the long lines 
of the girl's dress, shawl, folded hands, 
and slender feet. “The Kerry Flute 
Player’’ is a painting that one remem- 
bers and returns to see, not once, but 
many times, each visit giving the ob- 
server a fresh feeling of discovery. 

The artist, Colin Gill, was born in 
England in 1892. He entered the Slade 
School in London in 1912 and was 
awarded the first English Prix de Rome 
in 1913. At the outbreak of the War 
in 1914 he became an officer in the 
artillery. He was mentioned in the dis- 
patches in 1917, was made a captain in 
the same year, and was transferred to 
the camouflage section, where with de 
Segonzac, Forain, and other prominent 
artists he worked on the western front. 
In 1918 he was appointed one of the 
official artists with the army and painted 
a number of pictures which are now in 
the War Museum in London. After the 
Armistice Mr. Gill went to Rome to 
continue his studies. Upon his return 
to London he specialized in decorative 
mural painting and in portraiture. His 
work adorns many important English 
buildings, including the Northampton 
Town Hall, Fishmongers Hall, the 
Palace of Arts, the Capital Theater, as 
well as private houses. He has also 
painted portraits of some distinguished 
men, among whom are Alfred Mond, 
Ramsay MacDonald, and George Ber- 
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nard Shaw. In 1925 Colin Gill was 
elected a member of the International 
Society of Painters. He was also one 
of the small group of artists chosen to 
paint decorative panels for the new 
Bank of England. 

One of many European artists who 
have had their initial showing in the 
United States through the Carnegie 
International Exhibitions, Mr. Gill 
first exhibited in the United States in 
1923. He visited Pittsburgh in 1928 to 
serve on the Jury of Award for the Car- 
negie International. Two of his paint- 
ings originally shown at the Institute 
are in private collections at Pittsburgh. 

‘The Kerry Flute Player’’ is now at 
the Baltimore Museum of Art, where it 
will be shown with the other European 
paintings from the 1934 International. 
Later it will go with the European sec- 
tion to the San Francisco Art Associa- 
tion. From there the painting will be 
returned to Pittsburgh in June. 

The plan of the Patrons Art Fund 
was first instituted thirteen years ago, 
when the late Willis F. McCook offered 
to give $10,000 in ten annual install- 
ments for the purchase of paintings and 
other works of art, provided that nine 
other art patrons were found who would 
match his gift. These conditions were 
not only met but exceeded when four- 
teen subscribers pledged duplicate sums. 
The membership now numbers twenty- 
one and includes the following names: 
Mrs. Edward Houston Bindley; Paul 
Block; George W. Crawford; B. G. 
Follansbee; Mrs. William N. Frew, in 
memory of William N. Frew; Mrs. 
David Lindsay Gillespie and Mabel 
Lindsay Gillespie, in memory of David 
Lindsay Gillespie; Howard Heinz; Mary 
L. Jackson, in memory of her brother 
John Beard Jackson; George Lauder; 
Albert C. Lehman; Willis F. McCook; 
Andrew W. Mellon; Richard B. Mellon; 
William Larimer Mellon; F. F. Nicola; 
Mrs. John L. Porter; Mrs. Henry R. 
Rea; William H. Robinson; Ernest T. 
Weir; Emil Winter; Mrs. Joseph R. 
Woodwell and Mrs. James D. Hailman, 
in memory of Joseph R. Woodwell. 


FREE PROGRAMS 


MusEuM 


Lecrure Hai 


January 


20—'*Bryce’s Canyon,’’ by S. A. Barrett, di- 
rector of the Milwaukee Public Mu- 
seum. 2:15 P.M. 

24—‘‘Ten Thousand Miles in the Antipodes,”’ 
by Ralph Munn, director of the Carnegie 
Library. 8:15 p.m. 

27—‘‘Timbuktu and Beyond,”’ 


by Laura C. 
Boulton, African explorer. 


2:15 p.m. 
FEBRUARY 
3—‘‘Birds, Bergs, and Kodiak Bears,”’ by 
William L. Finley, well-known naturalist- 
photographer. 2:15 p.m. 
10—‘‘Land of the Midnight Sun,"’ by Van 
Wormer Walsh, world wanderer. 2:15 p.m. 
17—‘‘Life in and under the South Seas,’ by 
Arthur C. Pillsbury, famous photographer 
of flowers. 2:15 p.m. 


For CuHiLpREN 


NoveMBER TO APRIL 


Specially selected motion pictures for 
children on nature, science, and travel 
are shown each Saturday at 2:15 p.m. 


Music Hau 
8:15 P.M. 


JANuARY 


19— Dr. Bidwell will be assisted in his regular 
recital by Miss Annette Rosenson, pianist, 
who will play the Concerto in D Minor 
by Rubinstein. 

26— Organ recital consisting entirely of com- 
positions by Johann Sebastian Bach. 


FEBRUARY 
9— Dr. Bidwell will be assisted by 
Margaret Probst, cellist. 


Miss 


RADIO TALKS 


[The seventh series, entitled ‘‘A Center for the Study 
of Natural History,’ broadcast over WCAE every 
Monday evening at six oclock under the auspices of the 
Section of Education of the Carnegie Museum. | 


January 


21—"‘Plants in the Herbarium,’’ by O. E. 
Jennings, curator of botany. 
28—‘‘Plants in the Hall of Botany,”’ 

Jennings. 


by Dr. 


FEBRUARY 
4— ‘Fossil Plants—Delving into the Past,’ by 
Dr. Jennings. 
11—"‘Invertebrate Fossils,’’ by E. R. Eller, 
assistant in the section of invertebrate 
paleontology. 
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La 
“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


A Review of Shakespeare's ‘Troilus and Cressida’ 


By Haro_p GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


THERE was not, 

I suppose, a soul 

in the audience 

at last month's 

performance of 

‘Troilus and 

Cressida’’ who 

had ever seen the 

play before. It 

FA has never been 

popular. Indeed 

there is reason 

to suppose that 

it had not been performed on the public 

stage even in the author’s own day. 

We know from a quarto preface that it 

‘‘was never clapper-clawed with the 
palms of the vulgar.”’ 

The play has had defenders enough. 
Goethe thought it was a better play 
than ‘‘Macbeth.’’ Still its lack of 
popularity is not surprising. After 
“Timon of Athens’’ it is the bitterest 
and most disillusioned of all Shake- 
speare’s plays. It has the poorest excuse 
for a heroine. There is no meting out of 
poetic justice in the final act. The 
Elizabethan groundlings, like their de- 
scendants today, dearly loved to see 
vice punished, and virtue if not re- 
warded at least vindicated. Shake- 
speare usually gave them what they 
wanted, but in “‘Troilus’’ Achilles is 
left exulting at the murder of Hector, 
and Cressida dallying to her great satis- 
faction with Diomedes. Of course the 
rest of the tale was well known to the 
audience in Shakespeare’s day, and he 
may have reckoned on this knowledge. 
But the audience, then as now, would 
have liked to see the false Cressid 
forsaken by Diomede, falling lower and 
lower, and finally, a leper by the road- 
side, begging alms of a Troilus who does 


not even recognize her as he throws her 
his purse. 

The genre of the play is curiously 
mixed. Critics are still arguing as to 
whether it should be put among the 
tragedies, the histories, or the comedies. 
It begins as comedy, but then Shake- 
speare seems to become more interested 
in the quarrels of the Grecian chieftains 
and in the tragedy and futility of war, 
so that the original romantic tale takes 
second place. 

‘Troilus and Cressida’ is a strange 
and disconcerting play and it leaves a 
bitter taste in the mouth, but what 
magnificent things there are in it! The 
lovely lyric note of the earlier—and the 
later—plays is absent, but what harsh 
and splendid poetry one finds, and what 
rich and amazing imagery! No one but 
Shakespeare could have given us in a 
single play such a complete picture 
gallery of mordant portraits. What 
power and wealth of language in the 
prose passages and what extraordinary 
aptness of epithet. It is true that most 
of the language in these passages is 
bad language and very bad. Thersites’ 
railing often made the audience gasp, 
and when they laughed it was with a 
shocked shiver; but not even Dean 
Swift could pour out such floods of 
superb vituperation. 

It isnot aneasy play. Apart from the 
use of strange words like orifex, con- 
stringent, concupy, orgulous, and many 
more, there is much that is obscure. 
Performance lightens many of these 
obscurities and at the third hearing of 
the play, I was still finding new things 
to delight me which had entirely 
escaped me in the reading. 

How did Shakespeare come to write 
this strange play? Why the bitter 
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criticism of the professional soldier, 
brutes and braggarts like Achilles, 
Ajax, and Diomedes? He generally 
treats the soldier sympathetically. Why 
this savage debunking of the legend 
of military glory? Had he been suffer- 
ing humiliation at the hands of the 
military caste? We can never know. 
But it is certain this antiwar propa- 
ganda is found nowhere else in Shake- 
speare. ‘Troilus and Cressida’’ is as 
modern in this as ‘‘All Quiet on the 
Western Front,’’ and as antimilitar- 
istic. 

The present performance was directed 
by B. Iden Payne who has been re- 
sponsible for twenty out of the twenty- 
four plays of Shakespeare which have 
been given at the Little Theater. Mr. 
Payne leaves us—we hope to return 
next autumn—to direct the fortunes of 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theater at 
Stratford on Avon. 

Mr. Payne has more than once sur- 


prised us by showing us an unfamiliar 
and little-esteemed play of Shakespeare 
‘Cymbe- 


‘““Love’s Labor’s Lost’’ or 
line’” for instance—on the stage, and 
proving to us that it can be excellent 
theatrical entertainment. In ‘Troilus 
and Cressida’ he has excelled himself. 
The play is—or at least was to me— 
difficult and not a little boring to read. 
There are of course the purple patches 


like the famous speech of Ulysses. 
Even if we are not very familiar with 
“Troilus and Cressida,"’ we know— 

Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 

Wherein he puts alms for oblivion. . . . 

But there are several scenes like the one 
between Cressid and Diomede in the 
tent where, on one side, in the darkness 
Troilus listens with Ulysses and hears 
himself betrayed; and on the other side 
Thersites makes savage comments. The 
lines in themselves are not beautiful or 
poetic; short, broken speeches are 
bandied about among the five char- 
acters. In reading, this scene seems con- 
fused and undistinguished. But this 
one scene was as effective and moving 
as any in the play, and the short sen- 
tences took on a new interest when 
spoken. At the end Cressid and 
Diomede retire. Ulysses says to Troilus: 
“All's done, my lord,’’ and Troilus 
answers ‘“‘It is."’ In two small words 
all the boy’s illusions topple down. 
The later scenes, with all those tire- 
some alarums and excursions, which one 
almost naturally skips in reading, be- 
come the very clash and confusion of 
battle in performance. 

The acting of ‘“Troilus and Cressida’’ 
was remarkably good and evenly 
balanced. Mr. ‘Pay ne possesses the 
faculty of making his young actors 
realize their characters and project them 


SCENE FROM ‘“‘TROILUS AND CRESSIDA’’—STUDENT PLAYERS 
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so that the audience knows what sort 
of men they have to do with. He feels 
that Shakespeare knew his business, 
and that in every little thing that a char- 
acter says or that another character 
says of him points the actor's way. In 
three performances I had the opportun- 
ity of seeing both casts and there was 
very little to choose between them. 
The first Cressida was convincingly the 
beautiful, false lady of Ulysses’ Teariee 
tion: 
There's language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 
Nay, her foot speaks: her wanton spirit looks out 
At every joint and motive of her body. 
If the second Cressida was less dazzling 
and more aloof, she was quite believa- 
bly a woman who might allure the 
young Troilus. Both Cressids, under 
direction of course, indulged in a sort 
of baby talk in which all the r’s became 
w’s. “‘A woeful Cwessid ‘mongst the 
mewwy Gweeks.’’ This was perhaps 
overemphasizing their femininity. Both 
Troiluses were young. That in itself is 
a great deal. If either of them ever 
reaches the professional stage, he will 
not be allowed to play Troilus—or 
Romeo—until he has reached forty. 
But besides their youth they had in- 
telligence and feeling. There wasn't a 
penny to choose between them. Those 
playing Ulysses delivered their long 
speeches with dignity and understand- 
ing and the impersonators of Thersites 
railed with great gusto. Excellent per- 
formances both of them! There was 
one pleasant Hector and a very good 
Pandarus and their doubles were not 
much behind them. A plump Ajax, 
“that beef-witted lord,’’ delighted the 
audience. In my opinion the outstand- 
ing performance was that of Achilles. 
The young actor, though physicall 
far from the type of the huge and pou 
like Homeric hero, made the vindictive 
swaggering captain, whom Shakespeare 
so curiously christens Achilles, a very 
real and a very disagreeable person. 
The setting, as is customary in these 
Shakespearean revivals, was the triple 
Elizabethan stage with the upper stage 
used more than usual. It gave, as it 
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always does, great speed and flexibility 
to the performance. Mr. Weninger 
wisely avoided any Greekish orna- 
mentation. The bleak color of the set 
and the cold lighting of the later scenes 
happily suggested the ‘‘windy plains 
of Troy.” 

Some of the audience, nurtured on 
Lempriére and Bullfinch, objected to 
Agamemnon, Achilles, and Helen in 
doublet and hose, farthingale, and ruff. 
But why? Shakespeare attempted no 
local or historical color. His Greeks 
and Trojans are captains and colonels 
and knights at arms of the sixteenth 
century, his Cressid some gay lady of 
Elizabeth's court. The dark lady of the 
sonnets, maybe. I doubt, however, 
whether Elizabeth’s army in the field 
wore such large and snowy ruffs. That 
‘stale old mouse-eaten dry-cheese’’ 
Nestor, with a cart-wheel ruff over 
which his long white beard cascaded, 
looked more like the Rumpelstiltskin 
than the wisest of the Greeks. The 
only classical touch in the costumes was 
arraying the Greeks in plumed helmets 
and the Trojans in Phrygian caps. 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 
EXHIBITION 


HE Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 

will hold their twenty-fifth annual 
exhibition at the Carnegie Institute 
from February 7 through March 7. 

Three American artists of national 
recognition have been chosen by the 
members of the Associated Artists to 
compose the Jury of Selection: John 
Carroll, of Detroit; Kenneth Hayes 
Miller, of New York City; and Henry 
Keller, of Cleveland, who will meet on 
January 26 to judge the ten prizes. 

In addition to the usual classifica- 
tions of oils, water colors, drawings, 
etchings, lithographs, woodcuts, and 
sculpture, there will be a section for the 
first time devoted to the crafts, to in- 
clude bookbinding, ceramics, metal 
work, textiles, stained glass, wood 
carving, and industrial design products. 


THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S | 


YOUTH AND WAR 


I HAVE before me a letter written to a 
good friend by his son, a young col- 
lege instructor, stating some objections 
to the Founder's Day address—*‘Our 
America’’—which was printed in the 
CarNgEGIE MaGazine for October. This 
young man does not agree with what 
was said concerning the currency, social 
relief, the farm question, taxation, and 
war. After this devastating demolition 
of ideas, he says that he accepts 25 per 
cent of the general argument, but re- 
jects the other 75 per cent. Now, any 
speaker who in times of heated debate 
like these can win the approbation of 
bright college men to 25 per cent of his 
opinions is doing well. That figure 
ought to be a passing mark into the 
orators’ union, when most men are 
lucky to escape from the platform with, 
metaphorically speaking, a whole skin. 

What the young instructor says about 
war is the most significant point in his 
lively and interesting letter. His blood 
tingles at my proposal that America 
should refrain from fighting in the event 
that one of the belligerents should sink 
one of our merchant ships carrying 
contraband goods to the other bel- 
ligerent. To sink that ship would be 
like knocking a chip off our shoulder, 
and the spirit of youth rebels at such an 
insult. But it is a thing like that which 
has in times past engulfed nations in 
deadly strife; and we want to ignore 
all that sort of thing, and all other 
things which provoke war, whether 


economic, geographical, or the thirst 
for glory, and face the fact that war 
involves the murder of a whole genera- 
tion of young men, while it settles 
nothing; and therefore we should, as 
we have solemnly agreed to do in the 
Pact of Paris, forever renounce war as 
an instrument of national policy. 

We hold that America is too rich, 
powerful, and decent to embroil itself 
in what would be the equivalent of a 
bar-room fight multiplied ten million 
times—for that is all a modern war 
would be. Let the prime ministers and 
chancellors quarrel as they may, we 
should never again—and this is the 
main point—we shall never again put 
this young man, with his fine mind and 
his right to life, nor any other young 
man, in those horrible trenches to suffer 
the unpardonable outrages of war. To 
stand in an open trench through the 
heat of summer and the chill of winter; 
to walk through unending days and 
nights in water and filth up to his 
knees; to eat food which under the best 
of care is dirty and unwholesome; to be 
alive with vermin and to have lice eat 
the skin off his body; to fight with 
voracious rats; to sicken with the stench 
of dead men—this is the best that war 
can give. Its worst is mutilation with- 
out limit—arms and legs shot off, eyes 
blasted out, lungs burnt away with 
poisoned gas, the hope of fatherhood 
destroyed, and death stalking the field 
in outrage and abomination—this is 
that war which follows when we meet 
aggression with aggression, and get 
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nowhere for our valor. And honor— 
‘Who hath it? He that died 0’ Wednes- 
day!"’ Our America will never again 
make such a sacrifice. We need all our 
young men of whatever grade or talent 
to carry American civilization to its 
ultimate destiny of peace, happiness, 
and prosperity. That is the conviction 
which we should strive to implant in 
the conscience of the nation, and we 
cannot succeed in that design until we 
abandon the sordid theory that war and 
honor go together—for war and honor 
going together are like vice and virtue 
walking hand in hand. The right to 
make war abides in the sovereignty of 
our people, and war should never again 
be declared until our people have voted 
upon that question. 


ESSENTIALS TOWARD RECOVERY 


T ‘ue American nation is today mov- 
ing forward toward one great ob- 
jective. That objective is that our 


country shall be restored to a condition 
of production and distribution whereby 


all our people may obtain a comfortable 
and happy livelihood out of its in- 
exhaustible resources. President Roose- 
velt has said that ‘‘no business which 
depends for existence on paying less 
than living wages to its workers has 
any right to continue in this country.”’ 
It was a startling statement, but in 
substance it is true, and the story of 
coal mining during the past few years 
will show that it was justified. 

The coal business had fallen on evil 
days; it was selling its product at prices 
which not only yielded no profits but 
with every ton marketed brought it 
nearer to the ultimate goal of ruin; and 
its miners had so little work that they 
were suffering the direst poverty. In 
April, 1933, because of unconscionable 
competition, the price of coal had 
fallen to 40 cents a ton; since then, by 
sensible price agreements, the price 
has advanced to something above $2.50 
aton. And what a adie has 
occurred! A magician’s wand could not 
make so great a change. The owners 


of the mines are making a profit which 
pays their costs of operation, provides 
a sinking fund for their bonds, yields 
stockholders a fair dividend, and gives 
labor work at good wages. 

The coal business is typical of what 
practical men have in view when they 
give a common-sense support to these 
new conditions. They want the coal 
miners to have a living wage. And by 
a living wage they do not mean a bare 
subsistence, but an earning power 
which will enable the miners to raise 
their standard of living whereby they 
can buy in stores of their own choosing, 
employ their own physicians, regulate 
their lives as self-respecting men should 
do, and gradually be able to own their 
own homes—not the degrading hovels 
and shacks in which many of them now 
live, but nice houses with modern 
bathrooms, good furniture, fenced yards, 
and gardens blooming with flowers. 
Yes, in the end, a radio, telephone, 
and automobile. Why not? Their wives 
should be free from the specter of 
hunger, and their children should be 
well clad, well fed, go to school, and be 
happy in the golden promise of Ameri- 
can sunshine. 

As a part of such a system of wages 
there must be a selling price which will 
assure capital a fair return on its actual 
investments. We have nothing to say 
of our men of wealth except to ask God's 
blessing upon them for their boundless 
philanthropy and their sincere desire 
to be a constructive force in this move- 
ment. They have one and all con- 
tributed their means with unstinted 
generosity to alleviate human suffering. 
We do not want to see less riches among 
them, but more. No man would like to 
behold the continuing disappearance of 
our palatial homes, our solemn temples, 
our cloud-capped towers of commerce. 
But the time has come now when the 
income from the natural resources of 
our country must have a much wider 
spread; and this end will be gained when 
by a general agreement among all our 
business leaders the workers in every 
trade shall be given living wages as an 
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acknowledgment of the right of our 
captains of industry to do business in 
this country. What other course is 
possible? Vice and crime grow out of 
ignorance and poverty. We are either 
going to continue to pay depression 
money out of capital to a despairing 
bread line, with the ultimate confisca- 
tion of the capital itself, or we are going 
to pay living wages out of profits to our 
contented co-workers. And what is 
true of the coal miners is true of all 
labor. An ideal plan would provide 
rich profits for the men who put their 
capital into industry, good salaries for 
the executives but no bonuses, high 
wages for the workingmen who are in- 
dispensable to production, and a reser- 
voir of money, heretofore wasted in un- 
earned bonuses, to be saved in good 
times in order to prevent distress in 
periods of depression. 

If we can add to such a system a real 
company union—sympathetic, coopera- 
tive, and unafraid—industry, with its 
captains and its workers taken together, 
will be enabled to escape the tyranny 
of union-labor dictation, which ought 
to have no recognition until it makes 
itself legally and financially responsible 
for every strike, every riot, and every 
homicide which its policy produces. 


HANGING A LEXICOGRAPHER 
(Continued from Page 226) 


supreme master of a new philology. Thirteen 
years after the disappearance of Clark a skeleton 
was dug up at Knaresborough, and some suspicion 
arose that it might be that of the missing man. 
One Houseman, upon being arrested, made a 
confession that this was not Clark’s body, but 
that Eugene Aram and he had killed Clark and 
buried the body in St. Robert's Cave, near Knares- 
borough. A skeleton was dug up there, and Aram 
was again arrested and put on trial for murder, 
Houseman being the principal witness against 
him. Aram lend his own defense with great 
skill and eloquence, attacking the fallibility of 
circumstantial evidence in general, and _par- 
ticularly of evidence drawn from the discovery of 
bones. Upon being found guilty he confessed his 
crime, advancing as a motive that he had dis- 
covered an intimacy between his wife and Clark. 
Three days after his trial, on August 6, 1759, he 
was hanged, leaving behind him a fame as one of 
the greatest scholars of his time in the field of 
philology. 
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